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FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
FLORIAN AND ELLEN ; 
OR THE LILY OF THE MA R-— FOUNDED ON FACT. 
P If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it weuld fly to meet thy smile ; 
Moments would seein by thee a summer day, 
And all around thee an "lysian isle. 
Ezy, the Lily of the Manor, was the only sur- 
¥iving descendant of the ancient and noble family 
fthe Laird of Glencairn. 
“qmerrupted felicity had passed by, and the wild 
and sportive child was transformed into the timid, 
retiring, yet graceful woman. That form of sylph- 
like delicacy had now more fully expanded, yet still 
retained its symmetrical elegance—those dark ring- 
8 stillficwed unconfined on her snowy bosom— 
ahd piercing eye, beaming in liquid bright- 
essed every feeling of a lofty soul. Her 


Sixteen summers of un- 









fair as the spotless flower, whose name 
save when the glow of exercise or emo- 
d its pure surface with a blush soft and 
delicate as the leaf of the exotic rose. Never had 
my eyes rested on a being more perfect, or more 
majestically beautiful than was Ellen of Glencairn, 
when habited in the dark plaid of her own native 
Caledonian Mountains. Deep and passionate were 
the feelings of her enthusiastic mind; wild and un- 
restrained her youthful gaiety. The same eye that 
now pensively watched the decline of the sun, or 
followed, with admiring gaze, the silent and unde- 
viating course ofthe silver orb of night, would, at 
the well known volte of friendship, glance bright 
and sparkling in the exuberance of joyous anima- 
tion. Fromsthe lowly cottage of the peasant to the 
proud castle of the nobleman, the name of Ellen 
was alike revered and beloved. ‘Though surround- 
ed by a crowd of" suitors, attracted by the united 
charms of wealth and beauty, the heart of the Lily 
of the Manor remained serene and calm in the exer- 
cise of friendship. They came and passed away as 
the fleeting shadows of a dream ; gnd were as soon 
forgotten. The following summer, however, intro- 
duced a stfanger to the house of Glencairn, and a 
lover of no common order to the beauteous Ellen.— 
Fascinating in his appearance, and with manners 
persuasively eloquent, Florian Estrado entwined his 





image round the heart of the youthful maiden. She | expected mercy, assassination and ‘death awaited 


loved him with a woman’s love—true, deep, and 
devotedly. He too loved, 


** But pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flower, 

The affection that glowed in his breast ; 

As pure as the sunbeam just seen through the 
shower, 
As pure as the waters of Jordan that hour, 

Its stream by the Saviour was press’d.” 

They were united, and if there was on earth a be- 
ing worthy of Scotland’s sweetest flower, it was the 
virtuous Florian. Estrado was a native of the isle 
of St. Domingo, and though educated im the ener- 
vating easetof a tropical climate, was courageous, 
But fortune 
has been said to war with mortals, and Paradise is 
not found on earth. 


generous, and of a truly noble mind. 


Shortly after the union of Flo- 


| 


them ; instead of the security of life and peace, the 
spear and battle-implements were raised at thei: 


defencel&s breasts. The youthful head of inno- 


| cence, and the hoary one of age, shared the blow 


of death. Manly truth and female loveliness fell 


| alike under the murderous hand of savage barbarity. 


Not one of all that crowded square escaped. Where 
late was heard the busy hum of expectation, was 
The loving and 


now the solemn silence of death. 


beloved ones were no more. The gay, the gallant, 


| the beautiful, and the witty, were all thrown toge 


rian and the heiress of Glenéairn, the rebellion com- | 


menced in the cherished home of his infancy, where 
still resided an aged father and a beloved sister. — 
Exaggerated accounts every day met his bewilder- 
edeye. Report with her thousand tongues on eve- 
ry side distracted and alarmed him, until at last, in 
the frenzy of despair and grief, he formed the reso- 
lution of leaving the wife of his bosom, together 
with her unconscious infant, and flying to the relief 
of his distressed relatives, Short, yet painful was the 
struggle ; but filial piety overcame even the tears 
and entreaties of his lovely Ellen. ‘I go,” be said, 
“but he who rules yon heavens will preserve my 
love ; and thy prayers, sweet Lily, will interpose 
as an invulnerable shield to the bosom of thy sol- 


’ 


dier.” With these words he consigned her fainting 


form into the arms of the attendants, and departed 


| of devastation, 


at the mouth of the harbor, anxiously 


from the home of peace and love, to join his coun- | 


trymen on the field of battle. Too well has the pen 
of history recorded the tragic events of that unequal 
strife. 
arms had ceased, and the defeated and scattered 
remains of the vanquished had sought refuge in 
concealment, 2 proclamation was issued throughout 
the isle, that revenge was satisfied, and offering 
mercy to the vanquished. Those who desired se- 
curity and peace, were to assemble on a certain day 
in the principal square, there to receive pledges, 
(or tickets as they were termed,) of pardon. Ac- 
cordingly at an early hour on the day appointed, 


Suffice it to observe, that when the din of 


ther in one mangled and lifeless heap. The golden 
ringlets and raven tresses of beauty were soiled 
with dust, covered, and disguised with the congeal- 
ed blood of many a fellow sufferer. At last the car 
nage was staid, the victors paused from their work 
and sounding the bugle departed 
to triumph and to defeat. In the intermediate time 
Florian was concealed in the hold of a vessel lying 
awaiting 


ard, and 


it was Miguel 


their return. At length a footstep-was | 


a voice calling on Florian to ascend. 


who, formerly a slave in the house of Estrado, was 
now an officer in the army of the victorious enemy. 


Fondness for Florian had induced him at the hazard 





of his life, to save the only being his soul loved.— 


He communicated to him in almost breathless 
Witha 


scream of agony Florian received the news, and in- 


haste, the dire ful ti lings of the massacre. 


voked vengeance on his foe Suffering the first 


tumult grief to subside, Miguel calmly pro 


nounced the words “your wife !” they acted asa 


charm to the heart of Florian, Starting in pertur- 
bation from his trance of grief, he cried wildly, 


| 


“heaven sl = 


ield thee, widowed Ellen and sunk 
The arm of the sable war- 


hand of the 


prostrate on the ground 
rior sustained his drooping head ; the 


once despised slave administered restoration to the 


hundreds assembled, and among the rest the father | 


and sister of Estrado. It was long before the pride 
of the old man could stoop to supplicate, as it were, 
life and mercy at the hands of such beings. But 
when he turned his eyes on the pale and drooping 


being depending on him, the look of patient resi 


g 
nation he there met, caused him to vield to the per- 
suasions of Florian, and, with the youthful Madeline, 
seek the place of pardon. After the delivery of tick- 
ets, it was concluded, they should both return with 
Florian to the blessed land of Scottish freedom.— 
But alas! too sanguine man, trusting and noble 
thyself, thou dreamest not of treachery in another ! 
How sweetly did fancy paint, and thy glowing 
tongue describe, the happiness attendant on thy 
home. The day of peace arrives, but instead of the 


| storing his mind to composure. 





fainting white man. ‘* Thou hast treated me,” he 
said, ** as a fellow being, not as a wildbeast. Thou 
hast comforted me in many a dark hour, and now 
Miguel repays his debt of gratitude. Miguel shall 
stay with thee and console thee ; and wherever thou 
goest, my master, thy slave shali follow thee.” The 
vessel on whose deck they then were, was bound 
for New York, and intended to s: 

| 


Already the anchor was weighed, the sails fluttered 


1 immediately. — 


on the breeze, all hands were busy, and, at intervals 
was heard the coarse voice of the captain, crying to 


his men to ‘‘bear off.” Already had they cleared 


ic) ! 


the land, when the wretched Florian unclosed his 


eyes to a consciousness of his misery. Miguel still 


attended him; the faithful Miguel, who preferred 


comfurting and soothing his master to a life of free 


dom and honor, separated from him, He succeeded 
in calming the turbulent grief of Florian, and 

It was early on a 
Sabbath evening they landed on our hospitable 
shore, The chiming of the bells for evening service 
soothed the lonely heart of Estrado. As he passe 


the church, the congregation were assembled—i) 
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ist bell tolled slowly and solemnly on the even- 


ing breeze. 


g A crowd of young and thoughtless 


beings entered the porch. Florian, yielding to the 
momentary impulse cf his feelings, followed them 
into the sanctuary. The minister appeared and ser- 
vice commenced. The heart of the lonely wanderer 
dwelt on the words that dropt as balm to his soul 
from the lips of the holy man, And he poured forth 
the breathings of his fervent spirit in praters to his 
Maker, 


lemn strains of the organ. ‘The sermon commenced 


He hung with rapture on the sweetly so- 


with these words: ** Blessed are those that mourn, 
for they shali be comforted.” A deep sigh burst 
from the almost convulsed bosom of Florian, and 
tears swelled to his eye. Nor did he check the flow 
of grief; it allayed the mental fever, and soothed the 
tempest of his mind. It was a funeral sermon. A 
parent had been torn from a beloved family : a hus- 
band had been deprived by death of an endeared 
companion, the partner of his joys and griefs. The 
bereaved family were seated before him. On the 
face of the daughter of the deceased were paint- 
ed the agonized emotions of her heart. The fa- 
ther wore a look of deep yet resigned sorrow.— 
A little child leaned her head on the lap of her sis- 
ter, and wept. ‘Truly did Florian sympathise with 
them in their affliction ; he thought of the irreme- 
diable breach caused by death in their domestic 
circle—his thoughts reverted to their home ; from 
thence to their evening fire-side, then to his own. 
The image of Ellen was associated with the che- 
rished spirit, brought composure to his mind, and 
he was 


comforted. The sermon closed as the 


preacher pronounced these words: ‘The Lord | 


gave and the Lord bath taken away; blessed be 
** Amen !” 

The service was finished, and the vd dis- 
persed. Estrado sought his lodgings Secu. 


the name of the Lord.” ejaculated Flo- 


rian. 


lity, long a stranger to his bosom. After a short de- 
lay in the city, he, together with the faithful Miguel, 
took shipping for Greenock, and from thence to 
the abode of Ellen. 

And now the day returned so well remembered 
by the wife of Estrado; the day on which an almost 
idolized husband departed, she feared never to re- 
turn. Silently and despondingly she was seated in 
the western window of the castle, caressing her 
sleeping infant, when her astonished ear caught the 
sound of a harp, touched with a master’s band un- 
der the turret—she bent forward in silence; a 
voice, whose melody thrilled to her heart, breathed 
the vesper hymn: it was the same so often chaunt- 
ed by her Florain. Almost overpowered with joy- 
ous emotion, she clasped her infant to her bosom, 
and gently consigning it to the nightly couch, re- 
turned once more to her window. Again the music 
floated on the air. 
was wont to sound to the Lily of the Manor, trem- 
bled on the wires. Flving to the gallery, she or- 


The sweet serenade Estrado 


dered the minstrel to be introduced before her— 
she was obeyed. A feeling of disappointment cross- 
ed the heart of Ellen; she averted her head, the 
tears streamed down her cheek ; she pointed the 
old man toa seat, and covering her face with her 
hand, wept in silence, until a voice faltering with 
agitation, pronounced her name, but so low was it 
murmured, that to any ear save that of love, it might 
have passed unheard. She raised her head—her Flo- 








| 


| dominant. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








rian, her own Florian, stood before her. With a 
scream of joy she sprang forward to embrace him 
Estrado pressed her to his bosonmin silence. ** Hea- 
ven hath heard thy prayer, my beloved ; thy sol- 
dier has returned.” It is beyond the power of my 
pen, to describe the rapture of Ellen at the arrival 
of her adored husband ; him she so oft had mourn- 
ed as forever lost to her; or the delight with which 
Florian regarded the infant Marian, That happy 
night was celebrated throughout the castle, and the 
cottages around with rejoicings and mirth. ‘The 
ensuing day, Estrado with pious sorrow related the 
melancholy death of his friends, and the vicissitudes 
With a depth 
of feeling almost amounting to reverence, did Ellen 
regard the noble Miguel, and through the residue 


he had ‘undergone in his absence. 


of his life with tender kindness endeavor to mani- 
fest her gratitude. They still exist in a State of feli- 
city, rarely to be found on earth; blessing and 
blessed : loving and beloved by all around them.— 
They afford a striking example, that virtue and filial 
piety will never fail in meeting its reward. 
neni 
LOVE AND FAITH. 

On a lovely but warm and expressive evening in 
July, I left my lodgings in Greenwich street, and 
sauntered down to Castle Garden, or rather the bat- 
tery, toenjoy a moiety of heaven’s most blessed air. 
Leaning over the palisade and gazing on the moon- 
light waters and distant sailing vessels—ever and 
anon directing my eye towards the illuminated gar- 
den, (that is no such thing) when the rockets rose, 
like the columns of some temple of the Pario, and 
burst into a thousand diamond lights which dissolv- 
ed as quickly as mortal hope in the air—I began to 
experience a little comfort, and to breathe without 
A multitude of 
jarring voices, varying to every octave of bass, coun- 


imminent dahger of suffocation. 


ter and treble—some hoarse from obesity, others 
shrill from opposition even to shrieks—arose on 
every side; and the plans, pursuits and pleasures 
discussed, were as variousand dissimilar as the tones 
in which they were conveyed. But, though com- 
pelled to hear, I did not listen to them ; they went 
on buzzing in one eternal hum, but disturbed me 
not. Whenever I have the misfortune to be impli- 
cated in a crowd, or am thrown involuntarily upon 
disagreeable strangers, I always abide perfectly 
mute, and solace myself as well as possible for the 
want of congeniality, by gatherimg all the amuse- 
ment which results from the contact of unmingling 
elements. He, who desires a knowledge of human 
nature, should not search and enquire for it; but 
improve fortuifous circumstances, and collect jnfor- 
A fashiona- 
ble promenade, where every one is a microcosm to 


mation from accidental coincidences. 


himself, but to others a satellite ofrevolving worlds, 
is the best place imaginable, to mark witb accuracy 
the complex machinery of human existence ; and 
there wanted notuing pon this evening to amuse 
and instruct even such a hardened misanthrope as 
myself. There was an endless variety of character, 
though fashionable nonchalence was decidedly pre- 
Now what is termed fashionable alas 
artificial society is my thorough abhorrence ; and 
when f saw and beard high-flounced ladies floun- 
y of utter dis- 
gust, and the delightful pleasure of intolerable no- 


cing by in all the enchanting ecstacy 








thingness, laughing like~bienas and talking like 
parrots about what they neither knew nor cared to 
know, I felt a sudden attack of nausea, and turned 
away to seek amore quiet part of the battery. 


I had been leaning but a few moments opposite 
the Flagstaff, when I heard a sudden exclamation 
of—*’Tis she! Good God! can there be such 
perfidy /” Starting at the words, I saw a young 
man in violent agitation, and a few paces from him 
a lady and gentleman, arm-in-arm, and tete-a-tete, 
passing down the walk towards the Garden. Trem- 
bling with ill-repressed emotion, the young man fol. 
lowed ; but the crowd upon the promenade seem- 
ing to deter him from his apparent resolution of 
speaking as his feelings suggested, he stationed him- 
self at the gate and appeared to be waiting with 
agonizing patience for the departure of those who 
had just entered.—Having followed on and witness. 
ed this, ' was not a Rittle anxious to solve the mys- 
tery ; and for the remainder of the evening my 
critical observations on general character were not 
pursued with much intentness. Party after party 
now begin to depart, and pair followed pair; but 
it was late and the walks were almost deserted, 
where the lady and gentleman, before mentione 
passed slowly along the promenade in ardent] 
whispered conversation: I saw that she was very 
beautiful, and her partner very gallant; but had 
no time to make farther observation, for the young 
man had watched with jealous eyes and followed 
with determined resolution. As they passed b fs 
entered thé grove and heard and saw unseen. ee 
pursuer suddenly advanced before the enraptured 
pait, and glared upon them with eyes of fury. ‘So, 
Madam, this is your indisposition !” he cried.-— 
* And, Sir, this is your friendship !” , **’Tis admi- 
rable courage truly to steal that which you might 
have had by asking!” “Steal!” cried tl 








**Do you mean to insult the lady?” “1 
Sir,” returned the young mana, scarcely art 
“There is my address—-arrange matte 
please!” With hurried’steps and violent 
he left the garden and the others soon after disap- 
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peared. 

Two days afterwards, the newspapers reported 
a duel between two young men, in which both were 
killed. They fired at the same instant and the balls 
took deadly effect. It was said that they fought 
with ferocious desperation. The story became no- 
torious and I soon found that they were the young 
men I had seen upon the battery. 
ried—and talked of, like the young Harts, for a day 


They were bu- 
or two, and then forgotten. But the lady—ay, the 
lady ! she wasa belle and a beauty ; she was plight 
ed to one and thep thought she miglit be plighted 
But her fate! Oh she shed a few ne- 
cessary tears of course ; thought it wag. horrid to 
murder one another; had been absolutely frightened 
to death, and should not be fit to bear another such 
scene foratwelvemonth! Aftera series of hyste- 
rics, she began to laugh and flirt and dance again, 
and thought nof that her delicate foot was stained 
with the blood of two high-minded youths ! 


to another. 


Are there no such heartless beings living ’—Rea- 
der, I envy you the belief that there are none, but 
must take to myself the melancholy conviction that 
there are—for | HAVE SEEN ANP KNOWN THEM. 
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his humanity, the few scattered remnants of the Mo- 
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BEN PIF, OR THE INDIAN MURDERER? 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
Why, son of the Mohawk, dest thou start ? 
Why clings this sudden terror to thy heart ? 

Alas ! how thy eye-balls roll ! 

How wildly frantic is thy soul ! 

Dreadful despair seems low’ring on thy brow, 

While thousand hideous forms in thy dark fancy 

grow. 

At the south end ef a long and fertile island of 
alluvial formation, called Popskena, by the Mohi- 
condes Indians, a powerful tribe who once occupied 
the eastern shore of the Hudson River, is situated 
en an elevation, or mound, contrasting with the 





y 


Jevel adjoining land, and denominated on that ac- 
count by the same Indians, Patguathek, or the big 
turnip, and out of derision by the Dutch settlers, 
the Hogheberg, or the high bill. On this mound 
the Mohicondes Indians, ptevious to the usurpation 
of theircountry by the Europeans, had a castle con- 
sidered by them as one of their most powerful for- 
tresses against the irruptions of the Mohawks, The 
mound having a good command of the river, was 
coriverted by the Dutch settlers into a fort, where 
considerable trade was carried on with the natives 
from both sides of the river, and was even used for 
that purpose, as tradition reports, long before the 
settlement of Fort Oranien, now Albany. 

Under the English government, the spot being 
of an eusy defence against Indian aggression, was 
used as a place of refuge for the inhabitants, and 
was frequently resorted to during the war of 1756, 
called tohis day by the Americans the French war. 
Atan early period, under the Dutch Colonies, the 
family estates of S—, havihg fallen by- inheritance 
to thetwo brothers of that name previous to the A- 
merican revolution, they divided the land and built 
on éach side of the hill two comfortable dwelling 
housesy where the son of one of them, Col: Philip 


Ss 
having served his country with the greatest distinc- 





, at the close of the revolutionary war, after 


tion, had the pleasure to receive General Washing- 

and Gey. George Clinton, who continued near- 
lya whole day under his hospitable roof; until the 
Mayor and cor poration of Albany bad arrived, after 
the greatest exertions ugainst winds and tide to 
escort them to their city, .n a large Dutch scow, 
formerly used at the ferry between Albany and 
Greenbush, and considered until lately as a wonder- 
ful production of naval architecture. 

Colonel Philip S. occupied the house situated on 
the south side of the mound. In his youth, and du- 
ring the war, be had considerable intercourse with 
the Indians, and had acquired a*perfect knowledge 
ef their dialects and manners ; having always treated 
them with kindness and justice, they had for him 
the greatest veneration. Indeed, encouraged by 


. 





ondes itered: on the east shore of the Hud- 
their father, and gontinued by his 


pola now and then meetings and 


it of the two herees above mentioned, a party of 
on the top of the mound: the 
ug behind the Catskill moun- 
th blue their distant tops, while 






tins, and tinged, 


Me last dispen@ttion of bis rays silvered the surface 


ti. ivafe : verated by the solitary 
steéple of he 4 he famous bell 
6f that unique buildi ad waried matrons and 
maids that the ‘sg ome to help the mush or 
supaun around fWwhen our natives, at that signal, 
set fire to a pile composed of pime knots and dry 










c 


brush, intended to serve as a bon-fire in honor of 
tained the age of manliood. An old Indian, sitting 
on a stone, had between his legs a small keg cover- 
ed with deer-skin ; he used it as a drum, and beat- 
ing time on that rustic instrument, he hummed with 
his voice the wild melody of the war-dance, in which 
every man and woman joined ; repeating with ac- 
curacy the articulated sounds, turning around the 
fire with frantic gestures, accompanied with dried 
deer’s hoofs suspended in bunches to their arms 


which followed the Hudson in its various windings, 
and was re-echoed from the adjoining hills. But 
that scene of native joviality was soon interrupted 
byyan unexpected event. 
t 4 unknown Indian all at once made his appear- 
ance among them ;_ his looks were ghastly and fe- 
rocious, and his attitude menacing. Every hand in- 
Voluntarily grasped wt» knife: every Indian placed 
himself in a posture of defence. The stranger was 
about six feet high, and stoutly built ; hehad a 
blanket thr6wn carelessly over his right shoulder, 
‘wod fastened round the waist witha deer-skin belt, 
ornamented,with porcupine quills, to which hung 
atomahawk. His jet blaek hair covered his athle- 
tic shoulders ; his complexion was rather red than 
copper; he hada flat forehead, an aquiline nose, 
and wild sparkling eyes. He appeared to be about 
four-and-twenty, and a man of no ordinary kind.— 
He Icaned on his bow, and though he repeated the 
word sago, asa salutation of friendship—tle looked 
at every one present as if he was searching for an 
enemy. The old Indian who beat the drum, think- 
ing that the intruder was actuated by other motives 
than hostility, addré$sed him in these words: “Bro- 
ther, who are you,*ahd why do you appear so fitrce 


’ answered 


among us who wish no harm ?” ‘1am,’ 
the stranger, “a Chief of the Mohawks. I have ene- 
mies, but Isee none ainong you. 1 want friends, 
food, and drink.” Then,” replied the old Indian, 
*you are welcome here—we will drink and smoke 


with you the calumet of peace.” 


He was accordimely invited to partake 
of the dance and @f the liquor provided 
for the feast: but his mind seemed to be 
continually agitated; the least noise be- 
yond the mound, alarmed him. A small 
craft bound to Albany, happened at that 
moment to come very close to the shore, 
then tacked short; and the shifting of 
the sails having produced some noise, he 





dances on eer of their favourite Patquatheck ; 
where under t ie inflyence"of patriotism and certain | 
pbysical stimulants of imagination, they indulged 
the fanciful idea thatthey wete yet a wutio! 

On a fine autumma¥eVening, not long after the | sition of defence, and threw bimselfdown, 


bounded on his feet, drew his knife from 
his belt, brandished it in the air, and gave 
a yell that again put the Indians in a po- 





one of their young warriors, who on that day had at- . 








| Indians, w meer 


| stopped me aric 


and legs, and conluding each dance with a whoop- | 
ing or yelling; the shrill and frightful sounds of 


| 
} 
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placing his ear close to the ground. He 
remained in that mauner two or three 
minutes, then Suddenly started and_ex- 
claimed, “.Oh@’ Red Fox and Crowg Gre 
you coming’ he then put his hand @¥er 
his mouth in token of silence, and darted 
down the hill. His sudden appearance 
and disappearance plainly convinced the 
Indianp that lis soul was @$edark es a 
cloud loaded with thundemand lightni: 


hand 
-POUS eyes 







** Behold his crimson streg 
Erect !—his dark, fixed, 

‘‘T am afraid,” said th®€olonel as he 
stirred the fire and deliberately took down 
his pipe to’ fill it with tobacco, “that 
some foul deed will be committed on the 
hill to-night.” “ Why,” said his wife, 
without raising her eyes from the bock 
she was rgading: “ beeause, as 1 was just 
now returning from the store-house, two 
7 wef seen before, 










ther there was a st »on the 
hill; I told them that now, but 
if they wanted to he, it would be 
better for them to gO uppand see. They 
then spoke to each other of reyenge, and 
in the manner in which they should kill 
the person whom they sought. They fi- 
nally agreed tbat one should go alone, 
rgtending that be had been sent «by his 
tibe to Albany to settle some dispute 
about land, and thaton hearing that there 
were Indians on the Popskena Island, they 
had come down to pay them a visit; that 
he should appear astonished ‘and glad to 
meet the personwhom they sought, and 
offe @™® drink with him for old acquain- 
tance sake, and that when he should get 
the bottle to his mouth, the cther should 
stab him in the back.” 

“Good God,” exclaimed Mrs, S. ‘my 
dear Colonel, why did you not go anda 
quaint the Indian of bis danger?” “ Be 
replied the Colonel, ‘an Indian 
when pursued is like the f@&, always on 
the look-out, and like the weazel, never to 
be found asleep.”” He then lit his pipe, 
crossed his-legs, and reclined against his 
high-backed chair, and recapitulated the 
many dangers he had encountered, and 
the bardships he bad endured among the 
Indians in the struggle for independence. 
But his narration was soon interrupted ; 
he distinctly heard a groan bebind bim, 
his wife let ber large clasped bible fall, 
and raising up her hands, exclaimed,— 
* heaven protect us!’’ The Colonel with 
his usual coolness took bis pipe from bis 
mouth and wheeled himself and the chai 
about to see what was the matter, when 
to his astonishment he discovered the 
dark red form of the pursued Indian, 
who stood like a statue with his knift 
still in his hand ; he looked at the Colonel] 
with a wild fixed gaze, moving not evena 
lifgb, or even a muscle of his face. 


ie | 
cause, 


“Friend,” said the Colonel, “what 
I] 


brings you here?”” “ Are you not,” ssid 


“Ves,” re- 


the Indian, ‘’ Colonel S.?” 
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plied the Colonel, “that is my name:”’ 
‘‘and do you not know me, Colonel ;””— 
‘“why,”’ answered the Colonel, looking 
at him attentively, “I belfievethat I have 
seen you before, but yet, it’ cannot be; 
the man I think of was younger than you.” 
“What,” said the Indian in an angry 
tone, “do you not recollect BempPije, the 
young Mohawk, who once saved you from 
the tomahawkand scalping knife ofa par- 
ty of Canadiafiindians, who had surroun- 
ded you whe you had gone out on a 
scouting party to make observations on 
the position and strength of the enemy? 


Have you forgot, that, with* ten of our | 


tribe, I destroyed them all and rescued 
you?’ ““Ob yes, yes,” said the good Co- 
lonel, rising suddenly from his chair and 
shaking him warmly by the hand, *“ I do 
perfectly well remember all you say, and 
can never forget MH. But Ben,” said he, 


drawing him nearer the fire and giving 
him a glass of cider, “what has made | 
sation in your appear- | 

I thought you were | 


such a great.a 
ance? afew yea y 
one of the mildest and finest looking In- 
dians lever saw; now your cheeks are 
sunk—your eyes are wild and fiery, and 
your eyebrows are lowering and contrac- 
ted. In fact, Ben, you are so much alter- 
ed, that I am notastonished at the fright 
you gave my wife ;*come, sit down and 
tell me what is the matter with you.”— 
Ben looked around, and asked the Colo- 
nel to fasten the door; which being done, 
he seated himself in the chimney corner 
and related the following story :— 

Two or three weeks ago I left tWiMo- 
hawks with four or five of my tribe to pay 
a visit to the Oneidas; they had among 
them a young Indian Chief by the name 
of Norack, famous for his courage and 
the great deeds he had done; he had just 
married a pretty squaw called Sombruna, 
and as it is usually the case on such an 
occasion, Pejoicings of various kinds 
took place in the evening. The rum was 
flowing in abundance; I drank freely ;— 
talked,argued,and finallydisputed with the 
groom; when Norack, who began also to 
feel too much for his own good the power 
of that perfidious liquor, wifAjhich you 
white men destroy the poor Indians :— 
Norack, the unfortunate Norack, without 
any provocation on my part, gave me a 
slap on the face; an insult that we Indians 
never forgive. After having committed 
this rude act, the young Mohawk laugh- 
ed at me for putting up with the insult. 
But he was wrong; the slap burnt deep- 
ly on my cheek; I thought it, however, 
best not to interrupt the festival with my 
anger; but some time after, secing No- 
rack seated on a log with his bride, I 
stept? } behind them; threw my te t arm 
arouns fis neck, and placing my bregt 
again’ pis right arm pinioned him fst. 
I ther Grew my knife, and placing my 
mouth to the ear of that ill-fated man, I 
whispered Ben Pie sends back to your 


* 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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heart that slap you gave me on the fac 
and with a powerful blow buried 4! 
whole knife in his breast.@ then drew 


vut, streaming with blood, gave a whoop, 
and disappeared with the s#iftness of #| 


deer; though befere m at I saw 
Sombruna ‘ea the body 
of her bush , 

The Oneidas, as I 


of my friends, sat in cOuntil immediate- 


ly, and selected Red Fox, a brother of No- | 
rack, and Crow, an Indian bold, daring, | 


intrepid, and famous for his knowledge 
of the country and his speed, to avenge 


ed on 


imformed by one 


the death of Norack. Before they depart- | 
their mission, an old chief, who | 


was one of their prophets, addressed them | 


inthe following words: “ Young chil- 


dren of the forest, this night our right | 


eye has been takenfrom us; a chief of 


Oneidas has been basely murdered; you 


know our law—-an eye for an eye--a tooth 
fora tooth; it is a good law—a just law. | 


Children, you are the instruments the 


Great Spirit has directed us to gelect to | 
fulfil this law; go, the Great Spirit will 

protect you; seek the murderer from the 
rising till the setting of the sun, for many | 
moons, until you return with his scalp,” | 


CONTINUED 


wer ee 


POETRY. 


|TO BE | 








THE EYE OF GREY. 
Poets have praised the eye of black, 
And eulogized the melting blue ; 
Have laid their fancy on the rack, 
To celebrate each varied hue ; 
But not one single word they sayy 
About the pleasing eye of grey. 


I like the mild grey eye—the faces 

I most have loved, had eyes of grey ; 
And if each glance emits nor blazes, 

As those of black, I know that they 
Possess a charm that can subdue, 
Hearts that withstood both black and blue. 


The fair is fair, with eyes of black— 
With eyes of grey, is still more fair ; 
And what the last in life may lack, 
Is made up by the softer,air, 
Imparted to the lovely fates, 
That grey and blue so often grates. 
‘ 


The black may pierce the gazer through, 
And make the lighted spirits dance ; 
Our souls may melt before the blue, 
Or die away in pleasure’s*trance ; 
But I will still my homage pay, 
To the.enchanting eye of grey. 


The eye that kindly beams on me, 
Shall always meet a like return ; 
And I will bend the ready knee, 
Whaere’er those glances melt or burn ; 
And idolize the lovely hue, 
Whether of grey, or black, or blue. 
8 + oe 


WOMAN’S LOVE....ny prroy. 


Alas! the love of woman, it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown ; 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone ; 
And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and crushing. Yet as real 
Torture is theirsy what they inflict they feel. 


E. H. 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 
That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
Aad all its dizzy raptures! Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur. Other gifts 
Have followed for such loss, I would believe, ~ 


Abundant recompense. Worpswortn. 


Ten years ago, ten years ago, 
Life was to us a fairy scene ; 
And the keen blasts of worldly wo 
Had seared not then its pathway green, 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours, 
Feelings we ne’er can know again ; 
Unwither’d hopes, unwasted powers, 
And frames unworn by mortal pain. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us—ten years ago ! 


Time has not blanch’d a single hair 

That clusters round thy forehead now ; 
Nor hath the cankering touch of care 

Left e’en one furrow on thy brow. 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 

In love’s deep truth, in earlier years ; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet, 

Though sometimes stain’d by secret tears ; 
But where, oh where’s the spirit’s glow, 
That shone through all—ten years ago? 


I, too, am changed—I scarce know why— 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay ; 

And youth and health, and visions high, 
Melt like a wreath of snow away ; 

Time cannot sure have wrought the ill; 
Though worn in the world’s sick’ning strife, 

In soul and form, | linger still 
In the first summer month of life ; 

Yet journey on my path below, 

Ob! how unlike—ten years ago ! 


But look not thus—I would not give 
The wreck of hopes that thou mustshare, 
To bid those joyous hours revive, 
When all around mie seem’d so fair. 
We’ve wander’d on in sunny weather, 
When winds were low, and flowersinbloom, @ 
And hand in hand have kept together, 
And still will keep, ’mid storm and gloom ; 
Endear’d by ties we could not know 
When life was young—ten years ago ! 


Has fortune frown’d? Her frowns were vain, 
For hearts like ours she could not chill : 

Have friends prov’d false’ Theirloves might wane 
But ours grew fonder, firmer still. * 

Twin barks on this world’s changing wave, 
Stedfast in calms, in tempests tried, 

In concert still our fate we’ll brave, 
Together cleave life’s fitful tide ; 

Nor mourn whatever winds may blow, 

Youth’s first wild dreams—ten years ago! 


Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watch’d our first-born blossom die ? 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feeling’s fount was dry ? 
Was it not sweet, in that dark hour, 

To think, ’mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left its earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise’? 
What to the thought that sooth’d that wo 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago ! 


Yes, it ts sweet, when heaven is bright, 
To share its sunny beams with thee ; 

But sweeter far ’mid clouds and blight, 
To have thee near to weep with me. 

Then dry those tears-though something changéd 
From what we were in earlier youth, 

Time, that’ hath hopes and*friends estranged, 
Hath left us love in all its truth ; 

Sweet feelings wé would not forego 

For life’s best joys—ten years ago. 
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